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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS JOURNAL. _ God,” ete.—it is only the actors who change. Sometimes the 
UNsTAMPED Copiss. _ renegade Wolff is fetched from his obscure rural rectory to amuse 
Annual, 10s. 6d.; Half Yearly, 5s.6d.; Quarterly, 2s. 94. the meeting with his eccentricities; sometimes the Bishop of 
Srauvus Copies. | Oxford is brought forward to entertain the bigots by wholesale 

Annual, 16s. 6d.; Half Yearly, 9s.; Quarterly, 4s. 6d. denunciations of the Jewish character, people, and God; and 

but to those Foreign parts where an extra is charged at the Post Office, | sometimes a stray convert, with an extraordinary Jewish physiog 
the amount of the same will be added to the original subscription. _ nomy, and something Rabbi-like in his address, is put on the 

stage for the gaze of the Jew-fanciers. 


But we forgot the prelude, the prologue, or, rather the hidden 
HOTICE. plot of the piece—the scenery, the the thing which 
keeps up the thread of the plot—the report of subscriptions and 
donations; such, for instance, as £28,278 4s. 10d. is the sum 
total received ; but if more money were to be subscribed it would 
_ be thankfully accepted, and more good would be done. 


Prize Essays.— We are gratified to announce’ that we are 
enabled, by the liberal subscriptions for the augmentation of the 
Prizes, to state that £10, instead of £5, will be given for the best — 
essay on each subject ; and that the surplus of the subscriptions, with 
any further subscriptions that may be sent, will be devoted to raise a 


sum for a prize for the SECOND BEST essay on each subject. are so taken with the acting, and so charmed with the canting 
The prize essays must be copied ina fair legible hand, and be | eloquence of the performers, that they, in their pious enthusiasm, 
written on only one side of the paper, so as to be easily read (these | eagerly swallow all as facts; whereas we, who are acquainted not 
conditions are indispensable), and each essay should not exceed, ony with the condition of the Jews in England, but also with that 
when printed, 48 pages of an ordinary octavo pamphlet, and must | of those abroad, by continual correspondence with trust-worthy 
be forwarded to the Jewish Chronicle Office on or before the \st | parties residing in the chief ‘missionary stations,” are enabled 
day of August next. The suljects proposed are :— | and much pained to say, that there is almost nothing but fiction in 
I. An Essay on the Post-Biblical History of the Jews, compiled the whole performance, and that the historical facts are so dis- 
from both Jewish and Christian authorities. _ torted, mutilated, and moulded in the conversion urn, that we 
II. A Translation and Commentary on Chapters vit., vit, uu., and | ™ay safely pronounce the whole affair as false and contrary to 
uiu1., of the Prophecy of Isaiah, comprehending a vindication of | truth. We confess that in our annual analysis of the conversion 
the Jewish Commentaries thereon. _ meeting we are not actuated by religious grounds only, but also, 
if not chiefly, by moral grounds; convinced as we are that the 
_ conversion system, as practised by the London Society, has an 
_ immoral tendency. Being patched up by avaricious placemen, by 
The Rev. Dr. Adler and Sampson Samuel, Esq., have kindly con- — mercenary hirelings, it fosters insincerity, cherishes falsehood, 
sented to decide on the Prize Essay on the Post-Biblical History of | nurtures hypocrisy, and rears imposition aud deception. Every- 
the Jews. | _ thing which is done, written and spoken, printed and published, 
_...... bears this stamp, to conceal inconvenient facts, and to puff into 
importanee the most trivial and paltry (mostly accidental) cir- 
THE CONVERSION GATHERING AT EXETER HALL. | in cera Thus is the pack nt rc Rare thus fs it 
Tne affairs of the Jewish community internally, as our own cha- made to draw thousands from the pockets of credulous and pious 
ritable meetings, and the affairs of the Jews externally, such as Christians, and thus is it kept up by a mixture of ingredients of 
the recent persecutions in Bohemia and Moravia, have occupied — truth and falsehood—the latter, however, awfully predominating. 
us so much of late, that we have been compelled to defer our usual It is on this ground, chiefly, that we are opposed to the London 
analvsis of the annual Conversion Meeting at Exeter Hall; atask Society ; for its tendency is pernicious to society; it is to hide 
which, however painful it may be, is nevertheless important for its _ selfish, ambitious, and other personal cravings, under the veil of 
two-fold tendency. In the first place, it is of national importance _ religion; it is to shield imposition and fraud by the popular arms 
to refute the false charges and the unfounded calumnies which usu- of “love to Israel,” and other canting phrases, calculated to 
ally distinguish the harangues delivered on the Conversion stage, deceive the innocent populace. 
though the subject of the pieces performed is always the same— In the second place, the task is important to the Jewish com- 
Jewish prejudice, Jewish blindness, Jewish obstinacy; though the munity, inasmuch as it proves how much can be achieved by 
by-play is always the same—sowing the seed, etc., among the lost _ indefatigable zeal and unremitting care, even in a mistaken, if not 
sheep of Israel—exposure to annoyance and “ persecution” by a wrong cause; and leads us to infer how much more could be 
the Jewish Rabbies, visits to the Jews, arguments with Jews, light accomplished by the same moral means in a just and straight- 
dawning among the Jews, etc.: and though the climax is always forward one. It proves the great benevolence and generous 
the same—prayers that the seed may ripen into fruit, and a | munificence to be found even among the supporters of a bubble, 
flourish of trumpets from the Conversion orchestra, “may en- and leads us to inquire whether there are none among us blessed 
larged love to Israel, and zeal for the outraged honour of Israe]’s _ with great wealth, who could bestow equal or proportionate muni- 


The names of the authors should be sent separately, enclosed and 
sealed, so as not to be opened unless successful. ' 


Now many of the audience, and the old ladies in particular, » 
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ficence on a just cause like that of promoting Judaism in our 
Jewish institutions? We observe, for instance, in the report read 
at the last meeting at Excter Hall, under the head “ Jerusalem"— 


House of Industry.—This provision for the immediate spiritual wants of 
the scattered children of Abraham in the Holy Land, is, however, the least 
portion of what that Christian lady has during the past year devoted to the 
furtherance of your mission in Jerusalem. She has given £10,000, Three 
per Cents., the interest of which is to be applied in perpetuity to the sup- 
port of the House of Industry, on the plan already adopted by your Com- 
mittee (besides £700 for the purchase of more commodious premises); and 
further, a sum of £4,000, the interest to be given for the relief of inquiring 
Jews, and of infirm and aged converts, at Jerusalem. Your committee ear- 
nestly pray that the blessings promised to all those who provide for the 
sick and needy, and especially to such as favour Zion, may be richly enjoyed 
by the benevolent donor, who has shewn such liberality in behalf of the 
poor, and the saints in Jerusalem. 


This lady, Miss Cook, of Cheltenham, has, besides the £15,000 
above stated, already given above £25,000 to various institutions 
of the London Society! We anticipate the answer which will be 
given: “We have not such wealthy ladies or gentlemen in the 
Jewish community as Miss Cook.” Without inquiring imto this 
statement, we are prepared to say, that we have in our commu- 
nity men possessed of hundreds of thousands of pounds, unmar- 
ried men of great wealth, married men (without children) of im- 
mense riches, and again men whose children are amply provided 
for, whose capital yields double as much as they spend, and who 
yet meauly and niggardly neither support our Jewish institutions, 
or ansthing Jewish. Our Jews’ Hospital is obliged to limit its 
sphere of usefulness, our Jews’ Free School is prevented from 
extending its improvements, the dispensation of our synagogue 
relief to the poor and foreigners has been retrenched within late 
years, and, in fact, none of our institutions have to boast of an 


_ over supply; whilst there is affluence and wealth enough in the 


Jewish community, not only to assist the charitable and educational 
establishments in effecting the present amount of benefits, but 
considerably to increase and enlarge them. And for this reason 
we consider it our duty to point to the Exeter Hall meetings, and 
to their subscription and donation list. Just listen to what— 
Sir R. H. Inglis, M.P., one of our most inveterate opponents, 


said of the generous Miss Cook, at the last meeting at Exeter 
Hal! :— 


When I look atthe great body of the sex to which England owes so much, 
and when 1 recollect that one of their number has, out of the substance 
entrusted to her, made so large and magnificent a donation to the cause of 
the Jewish people as represented by this society, while it would be ungrate- 
ful, perhaps, to say to any other that she should give such a sum, yet each 
in her own vocation, and in her own circle, may be guided by God's Spirit 
to learn, according to the proportion committed to her, something like 
the liberality for which we have already made an acknowledgment to Miss 

k. 


We echo this exhortation to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Jewish community; not, however, in behalf of what Sir Robert 
Inglis cantingiy and deceptively calls “the cause of the Jewish 
people,” but what we truly and honestly call the cause of the 
Jewish people; viz., the promotion of the sublime doctrines of 
Judaism among the Jews, by increasing and improving our educa- 
tional establishments, and by thus promoting also an appreciation 
of the treasures of Jewish literature. 

It is but just, however, to observe, that there was more honey 
than gall in the general tone of the last mecting. The Rev. Dr. 
M‘Caul, for instance, who separated in his official capacity from 
the Conversion Society after twenty-five years’ service, thus 
atones for his frequent denunciations of the Jewish Rabbies as 
liars and impostors— 

I love the Jewish nation, because it is pre-eminent before all others in 
God’s written word, “ To the Jew first, and also to the Gentile.” It is now 
about thirty years since, that | met an eminent clergyman in London, who, 
when I spoke with some enthusiasm of the Jews, said, “I like the Jews very 


well in their place.” I replied, “‘ That is exactly what I wish, ‘the Jew first, 
and also the Gentile.*” 


And, again, the following tribute of respect to the Jewish moral 
character— 


But I go further. I know not in all mankind any greater, more honour- 
able, or more respectable people than the Jews. Look at their history. In 
the midst of their sufferings, their persecutions, and their calamities, still 
maintaining love of literature, and preserving an unbroken line of authors 
up to the present hour, And when I consider the great learning of their 
rabbies, and the sacrifices they make to acquire knowledge, their struggles 
for liberty and independence, I cannot but regard them as a great people, in 
every way worthy of my admiration and esteem. We have been told that 
the Jew isa lover of money. I have seen much of the Jews in other nations 
as well as this, but I never met one who was a lover of money for money's 
sake. 1 have met many Jews much in want of money, as well as other peo- 
ple; but a Jew who was a worshipper of money, who esteemed a man 
because he was rich, or thought him wiser er better, or more qualified to 
give an opinion on any matter because he might happen to have a large 
sum at his banker's, 1 never met. Therefore, with regard to the choracter 
of the Jewish people, it is deserving of my esteem —I esteem them in every 
respect. 

An aristocratic clergyman, the Hon. and Rev. H. Montagu 
Villiers (son-in-law of Lord Ravensworth), thus alludes to the 
prejudices against the Jews— 

Are we to be told that their deceit as a nation is great? When, I ask, is 
their deceit greater than the deceit among the Gentiles? I know that the 
Gentile in his pride of heart will cite case after case of Jewish deceit, and 
will tell you where they have made their conversion a plea for obtaining 
money; but why not keep a record of the deceit of the Gentiles? There 
are many on this platform accustomed to receive letters day after day, urging 
them to contribute to various objects; they receive pathetic accounts of 
shoeless children, starving wives, and dying parents, but often, when they 
inquire into the matter, they find rooms well warmed and furnished, children 
well clothed, and parents in good health: and yet they make no record of 
this deceit amongst the Gentiles. But the poor Jew is pronounced most 
deceitful. 

We perfectly agree with the honorable and reverend gentleman, 
that there is no difference in the amount of deceit between Gen- 
tiles and Jews; but, as regards converted Jews, we are decidedly 
of opinion that the majority are deceivers, since, with very rare 
exceptions, the very act of conversion is a deceitful one, and is 
merely for the purpose of obtaining money, or forwarding their 
own mundane interests. | 

We reluctantly close this subject for to-day, because whenever 
the missionary proceedings at Exeter Hall, with their deceptions 
on the one hand, and the pious zeal on the other—the cunning 
artifices of the principal actors, and the simple innocence of the 
duped and gazing audience—whenever this fusion of imposition 
with the noble strivings of generous-minded Christians is presented 
to our mind, our heart bleeds at the recollection of the apathy and 
indifference prevailing among the Jewish people. When we com- 
pare how much the missionaries do in Jerusalem to forward their 
cause, and how little the Jews of England do to ameliorate the 
condition of their suffering brethren in the Holy Land, we become 
painfully excited, we seize the pen, but lay it down again almost 
in despair. We will not, however shrink from our duty, but 
make Jerusalem the subject of our next leader. 


THE LAWS OF ISRAEL, 
As represented by the Greeks and Romans, 
By A. Fiscnet. 
(Continued from page 284.)' 
IV. 
Ilavine introduced our hero-travellers into Judea, we follow them in 
their meditations as they proceed towards the interior, and conjecture 
what may be their opinion on the Jewish laws in general. Here 
stands a Greek or Roman, in the middle of Jerusalem, gazing around 
to discover any vestige of that which all other nations call grandeur. 
llis eyes are in vain searching after the gods, after the idols, the 
structure of which would at once bear testimony of Israel’ genius. 


' Mr. L. N. is mistaken when he thinks that I have been Jed away by the 


prejactee of some few Christians in my translation of Juvenal; I was not aware - 


of auy translation—Mr, Owen’s or any other—nor, indeed, is my copy adorned 
wish the commentary quoted by him, The eriginal, in an undistorted form, 
favours my translation, “ Monstrave viaia” is indicative of procur/ug assiste nce: 
for instance, “ Monstrare viam prone trawite? Clucr.vi, 26). If Mr. LN. 
Wishes to excuse Juvenal from prejudice, he should explain all his Satires; fer 
instance, Qualicumgue coles Juduei somnic vendunt” (Sat. vi, 395). 
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prize for the best essay on the Post-Biblical History of the Jews 
has been offered by the proprietor of the Jewish Chronicle. The 
sum is small; but I hope that the liberality of the Jews in England 
will increase it. | 

Intending to continue the subject in a future article, 
I remain, yours, etc. 


London, June 25th, 1850. B. GoLpBERG. 


Trisvute or Resrecr to Jewisu Tarent ny Curistian 
AUTHORITY. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I am very much obliged to you for drawing my attention 
to the leading articles which appeared in Nos. 37 and 38 of the 
Jewish Chronicle, by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy. For several years I 
have been acquainted with this gentleman. His eloquent sermons 
in the Jewish synagogue excited public attention, in 1843, at 
Eperies, a town in Upper Hungary, renowned for its flourishing 
Protestant college, which attracted several scientific and literary 
notabilities, forming here a centre of scientific life for the upper 
parts of Hungary. 

The district college in Eperies, the oldest institution for the 
education of Protestants in the country, always maintained the 
highest reputation amongst the other institutions of the same 
kind. Some of the most distinguished statesmen, lawyers, and 
philosophical authors of Hungary, were Eperiesians; amongst 
them Louis Kossuth, the two Kazinezys, Sarossy, the Rev. Dr. 
Wimmer, the Tibiscan Bishop, and the majority of the Protestant 
Lutheran clergymen were educated in this college. But it was 
not only the great learning of the professors which gave such high 
renown to this institution ; the spirit of tolerance which had per- 
vaded them all for centuries was acknowledged everywhere. I 
had the honour to be elected “ Inspector” of this college, and I 
felt the duty of maintaining the reputation of the institution so 
much the more, as my great-grandfather, my grandfather, and 
my father, had filled the same honorable station for more than a 
century, and the name of my family was always identified with 
the interests and prosperity of the college. 

At the district meeting of the school authorities in 1843, 
Mr. Schiller-Szinessy was elected privite teacher (Privat-Docent) 
of the Hebrew language and Archeology, and he proved en- 
tirely fit for the task entrusted to him. He was elected, in the 
year 1846, in consequence of my proposition, Extraordinary Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and Archeology of the Old Testa- 
ment, and aggregated by such to the faculty of Divinity. He 
became at the same time Doctor of Philosophy, the degree being 
conferred upon him by the University of Jena, in Germany, and 
Fellow of the German Oriental Society. He was the first gen- 
tleman of the Jewish persuasion who obtained a public professor- 
ship in Hungary; and he acquired, by his amiable character and 
deep learning, the esteem of his pupils, as well as of all the col- 
legiate authorities. His philological skill was also acknowledged ; 
he speaks German and Hungarian, and is an excellent Latin 
scholar. | 

As Rabbi at the synagogue in Eperies I knew him but little; I 
heard, however, several of his sermons, and was delighted by his 
uncommon eloquence; and I remember that several of his 
speeches were printed, and gained distinction beyond the limits of 
the Jewish community. I am convinced that in England he will 
be able, in a short time, to acquire the same respect he enjoyed 
in Hungary. I remain, yours ag 

F. 
Late Hungarian Envoy. 
8, Spring-street, Sussex-gardens, June 29th, 1830. 


By three things may a man be known; by the goblet, by the 
purse, and by growing angry. 


If thou art in want of understanding, what hast thou procured ? 
Possessest thou understanding, what wantest thou ? 


REVIEW. 

Jupwa Libera; or the Eligibility of the Jews (the Ancient People of 
God) to Parliament. By the Rev. Tuomas Prnxz, A.M., Zncumbent 
of Hook, Surrey. Charles Gilpin, London. 

Mucu as has been said in and out of Parliament, and much as 
has been written by Jews and Christians on the eligibility of the Jews 
to Parliament—able as many of these speeches and writings are 
—we yet hail with delight the appearance of the pamphlet before 
us, because it boldly grapples with the question; and presents, in a 
very small compass, a thorough refutation of the principal argu- 
ments against that eligibility. The author, moreover, is a Pro- 
testant clergyman, and evidently combines with a pious zeal for 
Christianity a deep sense of justice and tolerance. He proves to 
demonstration that one can be a lover of Christianity without 
being a hater of Judaism, that one may be opposed to Judaism 
without being opposed to the Jews; and that owe may be faithful 
to his own creed without denying the rights and claims of those 
professing a different one. Mr. Pyne treats the question theo- 
retically and practically, and in both, we consider, he has suc- 
ceeded ; not because we are interested in the issue of the question, 
and are naturally desirous of removing the last barrier against per- 
fect equality with our Christian neighbours, but on account of the 
sound common sense which he brings to bear against the sophistry 
and quibbling resorted to in order to keep up a partition unsup- 
ported by sound sense, and morally decayed, 

After illustrating the principle that “ private and_ political 
virtue is in essence the same,” after showing that the very spirit 
of Christianity is the “union of knowledge, justice, and mercy,” 
and after demonstrating that in “ iegislation, as in science in 
general, no decision can be pronounced absolute and irrevoc- 


able,” but must yield to the changes of circumstances and times, 


the writer thus proceeds :— 


Considerations such as the above naturally suggest themselves, and 
are proper to be entertained, when we contemplate a question like the 
one before us, namely, that of the eligibility of the Jews to seats in 
the British houses of legislature. This is eminently a question of 
reason, and of righteous judgment to the nation. ‘The Corporation 
and Test Acts under Charles Il. might seem requisite to the domi- 
nant party, from the fierceness and number of the assailants of the 
Church of England; so again, in our own day, the effort to maintain 
the Catholic disabilities might shew a pretext in the character and 
claims of the Roman hierarchy, which made even Milton, when plead- 
ing for toleration, yet except the members of a church asserting infal- 
libility,* and with not a few stains of persecution on their hands. But 
against the Jews no argument of this kind can be held. ‘Their num- 
bers are few, their power inconsiderable, or altogether connected with 
the security of property, and therefore with order. They have lived 
many ages in this country; if not from the time of the Phoenician im- 
migration—though this seems not improbable from the Hebrew names 
of places remaining among us: Bara-taanac (whence Britain), the 
land of tin; Cornwall, from Keren, a horn; Marazion, or Market 
Jew—yet certainly for nearly 1,000 years. They were invited into 
this country by William the Conqueror. Even so early as the reign 
of Stephen, a.p. 1145, they were accused of crucifying a young Christ- 
ian in contempt of Christ—a false charge again and again revived. 
The exactions of John, a.p. 1210, fell with peculiar weight upon them, 
as he confiscated their effects, and made an edict against them. They 
have been relentlessly exposed to banishments and massacres, and to 
the most absurd imputations, as, for instance, that in Norwich in 1235, 


when they were charged with having stolen a young Christian child, 


to circumcise and crucify him, for which they were greatly punished; 
and that in 1348, when, a fatal epidemic happening to rage in Europe, 
the Jews were charged with poisoning the wells and springs, when no 


less than a million and a half of them were cruelly put to death. They 


were not treated much better during the succeeding reigus—the kings 
making no scruple of squeezing moncy out of them on almost any 
pretence, and it was not till the time of Cromwell that they were at 
all secure or received any privileges in the country. Indeed they 
have been even more mildly treated by Pagans and Mahomedans than 
by Christians—the burning but unconsumed bush has been in eve 

age, in all lands, from the torrid to the frigid zone, their beautiful but 
suffering emblem; and still we find them an afflicted but gentle peo- 


* See Milton’s Prose Works, Ed. Lond., 1836, p. 563. 
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ple, children of dispersion, yet benefiting every place in which they i 
sojourn, and employing their acknowledged skill and talents, not in | 
wars nor for the overthrow of the states which have received them, | 
but for merchandise and the arts, and the spread of civilisation. But | 
withal — 
‘* Tribes of the weary foot and wandering breast, i 
Where shall ve flee away and be at rest? 

The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 

Mankind their country, Israel but the grave !” 


Having thus eloquently pleaded the cause of justice on behalf 
of the Jews generally, the reverend author analyses the arguments 
put forth by our most influential and eloquent opponent, the 
Bishop of Oxford. That prelate’s sophistry is most skilfully | 
anatomised in the following observations :— 


Yet what does the Bishop of Oxford in his place in Parliament (see 
Times, June 27th, 1849) say of these people, in reference to the sub- © 
ject before us: “ The principal argument of his neble friend (the Earl 
of Carlisle) for the removal of Jewish disabilities resolved itself into 
this, that inasmuch as the country had admitted Jews to a good deal 
of social and political power, they were bound in consistency to give © 
them admission into Parliament. Now he (the Bishop of Oxford) 
begged the house to weigh the fundamental difference between the 
two steps. It seemed to him to be a difference, not of degree, but of 
kind. If they believed the Jew to be an honest man—if they were . 
convinced that he knew the law as a matter of intellectual acquire- 
ment, and was able, upon the common principles of universal justice, 
to apply particular laws to particular cases, they might naturally trust 
him as much asa Christian to administer these laws. It was the 
same as trusting a man to weigh goods according to certain standard 
weights; all that was required of him was, that he should be honest, 
and should understand the weights. But if you asked a man to make 
weights for you, it was necessary that he should have in his mind the 
general principles upon which the value of the weights depended. 
And such was the position of a legislator. His duty was to make new 


— 


jaws, not to administer old ones; and in doing that, the principles of 


religion, if he had any, must come in.” 

We have stated this argument of the bishop's at large, not only 
because such a mode is most candid, but being the chief point in the 
speech of a prelate regarded as a most ingenious advocate, it seems to 
have merited attention. Yet what can be more insufficient than such 
2 statement propped by such an illustration. Granted, that the Jew 
denies the divine authority of the New Testament, yet he admits that 
of the Old; and surely, in so doing, he must be allowed to have 
received precepts both of an extent -and power fully adequate to his 
moral guidance. The Decalogue, the moral commands scattered 
through the historic books, the Proverbs of Solomon, and precepts 
such as these: “ Cease to do evil, learn t» do well."—* Ye shall keep 
my judgments and do them.”—* And nov, O man, what doth the | 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love :uercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God."—* Thou shalt obey the Lord thy God, and 
Him only shalt thou serve.”—‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one Lord, and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words which 
I command thee this day shall be in thy heart. And thou shalt teach — 
them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up.”"—“ Thou shalt fear the | 
Lord thy God and serve him, and shalt swear by his name. And 
thou shalt do that which is right and good in the sight of the Lord.” 
Surely gw such as these, which Christians turn to as enjoining 
the highest duties, must be considered a code sufficient for the guid- 
ance of the moral sense of Isracl. Indeed we can scarcely open the 
Old Testament without turning to a passage which refutes the bisho 8 
statement. But the Bible is no mere Jesson-book of duty. It adds | 
the brightest examples, the severest warnings; it breathes, too, the 
sublimest sentiments, couched often in language of the purest elo- 
quence and poetry. Observe the faith of Abraham, the purity and 
noble family love of Joseph, the meekness of Moses, the piety and 
disinterestedness of Samuel, the early religion of Obadiah, the sublime — 
thoughts of Job, the seraphic eloquence of Isaiah, the tenderness of 
Jeremiah and of the minor prophets, the experienced musings of — 
David, the rapt prophecy of Ezekiel, the faultlessness of Daniel—the 
man Breatly beloved—the faultlessness, I repeat, of this Jew, “‘ save 
Sor the law of his God,” and then say what becomes of the bishop's — 

sophism about weights. Indeed, it is scarcely worthy of notice; and — 
would not be referred to, but because it elicited approbation, as one 


arguinents of one of the most popular advocates 


— 


and benevolence. His activity is equal to his skill. Though cruel 


The next—less theological, but more illiberal and vituperative 


_ —remarks of the Bishop of Oxford against the Jewish character 


are handled in a pious spirit (of course, Christian, for which our 


| Jewish readers must allow), which utterly demolishes their plau- 


sibility :— 

But the Jew, it is implied, is not what he once was—* For the last 
cighteen hundred years they had been pining under the delay of that 
upon which their religion depended, and they had at length lost all 
earnestness of character.” As before the prelate had disparaged the 
Old Testament, so here he libels the modern Jew. That there are 
instances of irreligion and of infidelity among them, that covetousness 
is often still “the stumbling-block of their iniquity,” must be allowed. 
It is the same with many professed Christians. The Bishop of Exeter, 
though asserting every baptised infant to be spiritually regenerate, yet 
used words in his charge, in 1845, to the effect that there were mil- 
lions in England worse and more degraded than the Hottentot or the 
New Zealand savage! We cannot argue from the dejects of indivi- 
duals, to the refusal of an act of justice to a class. But when we 
come to know something of the Jews, we learn how much they have 
been misunderstood, how many excellencies, what real piety tlicre is 


- among them. It is true they have not yet been able tosee in the Son 


of man the Lord of glory; true that in the expectation of a Messiah 


_ full of power and majesty, and who, as they thought, should raise 


their nation to the height of temporal grandeur, they have overlooked 
the infant of Bethlehem, the sufferer of Calvary. His face was marred 


_ more than any man’s, and in the despite and rejection of him by their 


fathers, they could not discern his spiritual loveliness. They believe, 
indeed, in on>x “, but have a difficulty in thinking the man 
Christ Jesus Immanuel, Jehovah our Righteousness. A reputed 
Ilebrew peasant has changed the religion of the world; but his com- 
patriots, with that natural though mistaken spirit of scratiny which 
causes a prophet to have no honour in his own country, have as 
yet in general disregarded him, and placed their hope alone in Him 
who had forewarned them by Moses not to go after any, the dearest 
to them, who should invite them to another god. But though erring, 
it is a most unfounded thing to say, as the bishop does, that “they 
have scarcely any dogmatic fixed religious belief themselves, and 


_ therefore do not care for o posing any other.” So far is this from 


the truth, that amid all the difficulties of their dispersion, and the loss 
of temple services, though they have now “‘ for many days abode with- 


- out a king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice, and without 


an image, and without an ephod, and without teraphim,” yet still, as 
far as they can, do they maintain the primitive faith, and pursue the 
customs of their fathers. The Sabbath among them is religiously 
observed, much more so than is the Lord’s-day with us; they are 
found regularly in their synagogues, where the services are the basis, 
be it observed, and to a great extent offer the same petitions—with the 
sole exception of praying through a come Redeemer—with the ritual of 
the Church of England; in the retirement of their homes they are 
devout, reflective and amiable, aud though forced at times, through 
the —— of Christians, into faults, the results of suffering, are 
just, liberal, and charitable, to a great extent. It is in such terms that 
the learned Da Costa (Israel and the Gentiles, p. 171), himself a con- 
verted Jew, and therefore both well-acquainted with the habits of his 
people, and not likely, as a convert, to overestate them, speaks of the 


Jew. “He sometimes sets an example which may make Christians 


y 


blush, of temperance, of chastity, obedience to lawful authority, nee 
tormented and provoked, he can vet forgive injuries. Beneath the 


_ proof-armour of insensibility, put on asa shield against the attempt of 
_ those around him, he often possessed deep feelings of kindness. Amid 


all his sufferings from without, family peace and a happy home were 


_ usually his portion. Wearied with long days and weeks of labour and 


insult, he found repose in the bosom of his family, by the light of his 
Sabbath lamp. There the Israelite, so constantly, so universally | 
spurned, became again a patriarch.’ 

The author then gives several practical proofs, partly from his 
own personal observations in the course of his travels through 
America, and partly from the published accounts of other travel- 
lers—and these travellers either Christians or converted Jews—to 
demonstrate that the Jews have not “ lost all earnestness of cha- 
racter ;” and he triumphantly alludes to the fact, verv recently 
published in our journal, and copied into almost every journal in 
the country, and since corroborated by letters from impartial 
quarters, of a Jew in Morocco suffering himself to be burned 
alive rather than forswear his faith. We doubt very much whether 
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No colossal Jupiter presents itself to their view, nor can the forum 
shew forth a triumphal column erected to the memory of their 
heroes; the plains are barren of pyramids, and their rocks are devoid 
of sphinxes ; in fact, all that which forms the pride of Egypt, Greece, 
or Rome, is unknown in Judea. Even the men, instead of exercising 
their arms in the arts of war, or endeavouring to sway under their 
sceptre the nations of the world, can only be seen with the plough- 
share, gathering their bread “ by the sweat of their brow,” leading 
the herd to the sound of the pastoral flute, or worshipping in the 
temple, absorbed in stern abstraction, and 1aised beyond the physical 
world. At this view, every stranger can but exclaim, “ Surely this 
nation is different from all others!” and these words, so open to an 
ambiguous interpretation, have been really expressed by the Greeks 
and Romans as follows:— 

Manetho (an Egyptian himself) states, that ‘« Moses gave them 
such laws as were entirely opposite to the customs of the Egyptians.” ? 
Tacitus says, that “ Moses gave new rites differing from the other 
mortals. With the Jews all is profane which with us is considered 
sacred, and everything is allowed to them that with us is considered 
indelicate.”"* Dion Cassius states, that “the laws of the Jews differ 
from all nations.”* Philostratus asserts. that “the Jews do not only 
differ from the Romans, but also from all other nations.” ° ; 

Such statements we anticipated; but the question is, whether 
“ differing from all other nations” is synonymous with “ being inferior 
to them”? Ofcourse the Jews differed from all other nations; and 


no wonder—in the band of Schinderhannes an honest man would also. 


be considered different from all. Had the first impressions made by 
the Jews on the Romans been favourable, they would no doubt have 
shewn that this difference was on the better side ; but being unfavor- 
ably predisposed toward them, they expressed themselves in such a 
inanner as might be conducive to the formation of a bad opinion of 
the Mosaic laws. Surely no better means could have been invented ; 
a nation differing in its laws from all nations, even from civilised 
Egypt, could hardly be a nation of any soundness. But mark the turn 
which the opponents of the Jews take by change of circumstances. 
In the present day they all consider as holy those “ hostile laws,” and 
very naturally no influence can be made on the public by stating that 
they deviate from all other nations. A new fountain has been opened 
to them, but surely less happy than that of antiquity. Now we are 
told that the laws of Israel are the same as those of the Egyptians! ° 
How volatile is the fate of argument! This accusation, which in an- 
cient days would have raised the Jews to the summit of respectability, 
that same statement is in this age a weapon against the Mosaic laws, 
and has been used as such by several critics. Fortunately, those who 
adopt this opinion must begin by disbelieving the half of the Bible 
and the whole of the New Testament. In the Pentateuch, namely, 
we read a hundred and seventy-two times that God spoke to Moses, 
not to mention the direct expressions that the law came from God; 
“ These are the commandments which the Lord commanded Moses 
for the children of Israel on Mount Sinai.”’ In the New Testament 
is declared, “ If ye believe not his [Moses’] writings, how shall ye 
believe my words ?”* So that the orly means of removing this diffi- 
culty would be, by stating that God, and not’ Moses, copied the 
Egyptians. The only foundation they have for this statement is the 
remark made by Herodotus in respect to the Abrahamic covenant. 
He says, “* The Pheenicians and Syrians who are in Palestine acknow- 
ledge they were taught this rite by the Egyptians.” ® Diodorus Siculus, 
also, says, that “this custom was obtained in Egypt, and borrowed by 
them from thence.” It is asked, whence originates this coincidence ? 
But as we have proved that the Jews could not have copied their laws 
from the Egyptians, the only reasonable conclusion must be that the 
Egyptians, like the inhabitants of Shechem," or Pythagoras,'* copied 
this rite from the Jews. When, or how, is a minor consideration ; 
but as long as we can show that frequent opportunity offered itself for 
this purpose, we leave it to the choice of the reader to decide which 
is the most probable of the following suppositions. 

We here allude exclusively to the Abrahamic rite; for as far as 
regards the similarity in other laws, it is but chimerical. If there had 
been so great a correspondence between them, would not those Greeks 
and Romans, or the Egyptian Manctho, have mentioned it’ and surely 
they were inuch better able to judge thereof than we who never saw 
ancient Egypt. ‘The Egyptian priests would have been proud of an- 
nouncing that they were the teachers of the Jews ; but evidently there 
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was such a vast difference that they did not venture to make such an 
assertion to any wandering Greek. 

But, even in reference to this rite, we are able to shew our Apions 
the justice of our statement, particularly as we know that the laws 
were given to the Jews in the year 2513 a.m., whilst it is not less than 
1,000 years afterwards that flerodotes," and 1,500 years later that 
Diodorus Siculus,"* mentions the Egyptians. We may therefore sup- 
pose that the Egyptians, when Joseph was their governor, adopted 
this rite as a token of reverence to their king. It has indeed been 
argued on the other side that this is not probable, as “the keepers of 
flocks were an abomination to the Egyptians ;”" but these critics for- 
got than Joseph was considered an 3x“ (an innate), and was imitated 
by them, they supposing thereby to become gifted with the power of 
explaining dreams. Should this supposition be considered unsatisfac- 
tory, we can show the possibility of their having copied it from Moses. 
All the historians” speak highly of Moses, and some represent him as 
an Egyptian priest. Manetho says, that “the Jews appointed for 
themselves a ruler out of the priests of Heliopolis, whose name was 
Osarsiph’’ (Moses).'" Strabo states, that “ Moses was one of the 
Egyptian priests ;"" and others represent him as a magician.” The 
high regard in which he was held in Egypt may be inferred from the 
Bible: ** Moses was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of 
Pharaoh's servants, and in the sight of the people.”* Diodorus 
Siculus also says, that Moses was distinguished by great wisdom and 
courage.” Chaeremon calls him an cepoypauuarns (scribe). Jus- 
tinus says, that “ Moses was distinguished both by the wisdom in- 
herited from his father, and by the beauty of his body.”* Procopius, 


also, calls him “a wise man;"* and so speak all Gentile authors 


respecting him. If, then, Moses was so highly regarded among all 
nations, if the Egyptians told the Greeks that he was one of their 
priests, is it not very. probable that the Egyptians imitated the laws 
of Moses, who, they ackuowledge. had evinced his superiority by the 
masterly guidance of the children of Israel?” In fact, we may sav, 
that whilst his name, as written by the Greeks, testifies that it was 
by tradition, and not only by consulting the Scriptures, that they had 
a knowledge of the existence of such a man as Moses,” the laws of 
Egypt incontrovertibly declare, that they partly owed their existence 


to “the laws of Israel.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE PETITIONS AGAINST THE JEW BILL. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—I am extremely astonished to see the number of petitions 
now all at once presented against this bill. These were so unex- 
pected, that I am almost at a loss to account for their appearance, 
and more so at the mysterious suddenness of it; flocking in as 
they do all at once from remote rural places, usually so apathetic, 
and coming from tranquil nooks and corners, whose good folks are 
reputed to be peaceable people, attending to their own affairs, and 
pursuing the even tenor of their way. 


13 480 p.c, Gen, shiii, 32. 

% The Hebrew commentators consider this word to be for the Hebrew sos 
(kneel); and, in fact, even in the present day, the Arabians call to their camels, 
“ Abrek,” if they wish them to kneel down, It is, however, more reasonably 
dedueed from an Egyptian word denoting “ innate,” as it was nevessary for 
Pharaoh to declare Joseph au Kgvpuiaa if he wished hina to be respected by his 
subjects, Vide Kitto’s Biblical Eucvelopwdia, coer. 

7 Except Celsus, who calls him a deceiver (Origen c, Cels, i, 23, and v, 43), 

Josephus Ap. 1, 2b, Lib, xvi. 

20 Est et alia factio a Mose et Lotapea Judacis pendens” (Plinius 
lib, xxx. 1), Compare alse Justinus (lib, xxxvi. 2). 

Exod, xi. 5. Eecleg. x!. 1, 23 Josephus Ap. i. 32. 

% Lib, xxavi, 2. Suidas also inentions the extraordinary beauty of Moses, 
sub voce Mevens, Do Bell. Vandal, ii, 10, 

% Vide Artaplernem apul Eusebium, iv. 25; also, Diodorus Siculus, ii. 3, 
containing the legends of the Egvptians respecting the Israelites’ passing the 
Red Sea, 

7 The Hebrew commentators are very much inclined to consider the word 
mv (Moses) as a Hebrew word, and refer to the text, where we read, “ She 
called his mame foxes, because I have drawn [root Wesah] him from the 
water,” A little attention will at once show the incongruity of this opinion; for, 
were it a Hebrew werd, it should have been “ws in the Syd /3, instead of the 
Syn /3. Josephus very justly remarks, that it is composed of two Egyptian words, 
Mo or Moy (water), and Jss (delivered), Although it is contracted im the 
Hebrew word, it has been preserved in the Greek language in its primitive form, 
viz., Mavens (Moyses), and so it is written by Lysimachus, Manetho, Apion, 
Chaeremon, Celsus, and Syidas. Procopius and Strabo write his name Mwons 
( Moses), 
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The feeling abroad, I had always believed, was one of the 
warmest, most kindly, and generous sympathy for this cruel and 
obvious wrong. ; 

The speeches in the House of Commons, breathing as they 
did a most worthy spirit, followed by a majority that marked the 
wishes of the people—the still more determined desire of the 
metropolis, so unequivocally manifested—the show of feeling that 
appeared to usher the measure in as one of downright justice, 
root and branch—had led me to suppose, had convinced me, that 
it was fully desired by the country. 

And so I think still, notwithstanding these rural petitions. 
Whoever heard of verdant country places, quiet and peaceable, 
lying out of the turmoil and high-road of civilisation, whose con- 
tented inhabitants see the newspapers perhaps once a month, and 
then are more interested in a real murder or pugilistic encounter 
than a civil aggression or battle of moral force; places where— 


Words of learned length and thund’ring sound 
Amaze the simple rustics ranged around; 


Whoever heard that these simple honest country people, whom 
one educated man, under a garb that claims respect, may lead as 
a tame goat does a flock of sheep—whoever heard, I say, of these 
quiet people suddenly awakening of their own accord (as these, 
prima face have done) to all the virus of religious contention, and 
penning (the last status shews that few can write) numerous 
petitions against truth and justice ? 

The finger of common sense points out the source of all this 
evil; she herself sees too plainly how comes this blight that 
fastens upon all that is fair, that is upright and honest, that stirs 
up the bad feelings of the simple of mankind to purposes that are 
a shame and a disgrace to them. For this there is no excuse for 
any man, much less an educated one. 

Belief and a pretension to sincerity are out of the question. 
Who can sincerely believe himself right in abetting wrong, an 
obvious wrong, as clear as the sun at noon-day? | It admits of no 


argument; the simple proverb, ‘“‘Do unto others as you would 


be done by,” is a complete answer to all. 

No man ought to countenance religion—belief in Almighty 
God—being made even the subject of an Act of Parliament, much 
less that the very manner of worshiping the great Creator—God’s 
law—should be canvassed and discussed by the subjects of it. 
It is— 

To snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 

Prejudge His justice, be the god of God. 
Religion, the very basis of truth and honesty, to be made the 
subject of oppressive laws! The very Providence that breathed 
into us all alike the breath of life, and all that is noble about us, 
is made the subject of a human squabble ! 

To brand a man, and mark him out because he differs from 
you in faith, in opinion, is about the meanest act of which a nar- 
row mind can be capable. If one religion is better than another— 

Let it appear so; make your vaunting true, 

And it shall please me well. 
Give religions freedom, and the best will win; act in a fair and 
tolerant spirit, and the result will be good feeling amongst man- 
kind. I am, Sir, yours very obediently, 


PRIZE ESSAY ON THE POST-BIBLICAL HISTORY OF 
THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
And this same promise has been the support of our ancestors, and of us 
also, for not one only has risen up against us to annihilate us, but in every 
eneration there are some who rise up against us to annihilate us; but the 
lost Holy, blessed be He! hath delivered us out of their hands.—From the 
Service Jor the first two nights of Passover, : 
Sir,—Having been for some time prevented from 


reflections on the Post-Biblical History of the 
to resume the same. 


continuing my 
Jews, I now beg 


It is an undeniable fact, proved by history, that from the 
first Egyptian king, Pharaoh, down to the Russian autocrat, 
Nicholas I.; and from the Persian minister, Haman, down to the 
French minister Thiers, there has never occurred a generation 
in which there did not arise either a tyrant or a minister who 
imagined that he should do an important service to mankind jf 
he could destroy Israel from the face of the earth. There was 
always some one who exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, and let us cut them of 
from being a nation, that the name of Israel may be no more jn 
remembrance.’ For what, indeed, seemed easier than to anpi. 
hilate that small race called Israel; a nation which, in the lan- 
guage of the Rabbies, is to the other nations of the globe as one 
to seventy, and which, according to statistics, forms actually but 
the two-hundredth part of the human family? What, indeed, 
one might imagine, could prevent two hundred persons from rid- 
ding themselves of one who is annoyance to them, and who does 
not even possess the least means of defending himself ? 

But in contra-position to the fact just illustrated, history fur. 
nishes us another more remarkable still, and which we Jews sum 


(Behold, the Guardian of Israel slumbereth not, neither doth He 
sleep). It is He who has always sent a guardian angel to His 
persecuted people; His wisdom has ever prepared a Moses, a 
Mordecai, a Simon the Just, or a Montefiore, to save them from 
ruin. This phenomenon is the most remarkable in history, it is 
unparalleled; and since it hath pleased the Creator of all to make 
me a member of that race, I hope that I was fully justified in con- 
sidering ‘* moi-méme” as the most memorable fact in history. [ 
must, however leave it to the reader to bring these reflections in 
connection with the passage from the Talmud quoted in my last, 
and I have no doubt that in doing so he will be led to observations 
which are much easier thought than expressed. 

Besides this, we observe another remarkable phenomenon in 
the history of the world, viz., the flourishing condition or the 
decline of a nation was ever in proportion to her showing friendly 
or hostile feelings to the Jews. It will be sufficient to remind the 
reader of the condition of Spain before and after the time of Fer- 
dinand II., or even England before and after Cromwell; the fact 
is too apparent to need any further comment. 

The answer which self-deceiving men oppose to these undenia- 
ble facts is generally this: “It is true that the preservation of 


Israel is a remarkable phenomenon; but that nation being ever a 


degraded race, never rising to the true dignity of man, but strug- 
gling on to maintain a miserable existence, it furnishes a proof of 
Israel being a sinful people, whose sufferings are to serve as a 
warning to other nations, and therefore to hope a better future for 
Israel is almost madness.”’ 

One must confess that, considering the condition in which 
Israel has been kept by its neighbours, one could not expect much 
of that nation, though the Jews might possess the brightest capa- 
cities; for can you expect munificence from him who has nothing? 
or can you expect heroic deeds from him whose arm is fettered ? 

Yet the results are quite different from these expectations, The 
works produced by sons of Israel are such as do credit not only 
to that people in particular, but to all mankind. For the sake of 
example I might mention Rashi, Aben Ezra, Maimonides, R. 
Jehuda Halevi, as sages; and It. Samuel Halevi, R. Mordecai 
Meissel, and Montefiore, as philanthropists. 

It seems to me now to be the task of him that writes the Post- 
Biblical History of the Jews, to collect and lay before us the 
names and actions of all great men in Israel, from the time of 
Simeon the Just, who was High-Priest in Jerusalem at the com- 
mencement of the wra contracta, down to Montefiore. But ia 
which country does it seem most incumbent on the Jews to oc- 
cupy themselves with this task? I would unhesitatingly answer, 
itis England; England is the fortunate country which counts 
among her inhabitants the most virtuous hero of the present time, 
aud it befits those who live in this country to trace, as it were, 
his noble ancestry; and I believe it was in such a sense that the 
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the bishop’s “* earnestness of character” would go so far, were he 
placed in a similar position, either to deny Christianity or to be 
thrust into the fire! We rather think that these hot “ fire-eating” 
zealots in public, cannot stand the fire which really burns; the 


slightest scorch makes them fly back to the cooling shades of 
their comfortable livings. 


The book before us thus concludes :— 


Our work, then, is not only founded upon the general rules of jus- 
tice—upon the mild and benignant spirit of religion —upon the general 
— and usefulness of toleration—but it is intimately allied to 
civil progress, and Las the clear sanction of Divine Providence. . . . 
Let us hope, then, that those who have influence will widely consider 
a cause thus based upon the best and holiest principles, that they will 
aid in the removal of this reproach from our country, as well as from 
the Jew; and in giving access to this last and only class of the ex- 
cluded will enjoy the benefits, while they lead other nations to con- 
template the causes, of a prospering and united people, because a 
people living in the fear of God, which is the beginning of wisdom, 
and beneath a free and equal constitution, its result which by the 
Divine blessing themselves have made. 

These few but fair specimens of Mr. Pyne’s line of reasoning 
will suffice, we trust, to give our readers an idea of his valuable 
brochure, which, if our columns were not so limited, we would give 
in extenso; and whilst we strongly recommend its perusal, as 
these extracts will be better understood if read in their proper 
connection, we shall take the first opportunity of giving a few 
more extracts from this seasonable pamphlet previous to the bill 
for altering the oath going to the Upper Louse. 


‘Two Prize Essays on the Characteristics and Advantages of Literary 
and Scientific Institutions, their Claims to the Support of Society, and 
the best means of extending their Usefulness. London: Arthur Hall, 
Virtue and Co. 

Tuts little book has a two-fold claim on our attention: firstly, 
because we take a deep interest in the prosperity of literary ana 
scientific institutions, convinced as we are that they effect a great 
amount of good, by extending the knowledge of literature and 
science to all classes, and by promoting a fair distribution of 
knowledge in general throughout the human familp—a conviction 
strongly confirmed by the salutary effects of the establishment of 
Sussex Hall; and, secondly, because one of the successful com- 
petitors is a man who has so much identified himself with literary 
institutions, and, though a non-Israelite, has laboured so inde- 
fatigably in the promotion of the success of the Jews’ Literary 
and Scientific Institution, that we (and so must every patriotic 
Jew) feel gratified in seeing his disinterested labours appreciated 
and stamped with the approbation and admiration of able and 
learned men. That man, we need hardly add, is John Mottram, 
a name known by this time to all our readers, and by his able 
advocacy of everything that is liberal, and tending to abolish ex- 
clusiveness in every shape; and, moreover, by his exertions: in 
the cause of education, whether Jewish or Christian, is deservedly 
popular, in whatever society his sound and philosophical reason- 
ing, his unadorned but natural eloquence, his unostentatious but 
emphatic exhortations have been heard. 

‘The above two essays were proposed by the committee of the 
City of London Literary and Scientitic institution in 1848, and a 
fund was raised to award 10/. and 5/. to the authors of the two 
essays which should be found first and second in the order of 
merit, ‘The adjudicators were men of high reputation—George 
Grote, Ese., Southwood Smith, Esq., M.D., and J. W. Gilbart, 
Esq., F.R.S.—who awarded the first prize to the essay entitled 
‘* Institutional Education,” written by John Mottram, and the 
second to the one called “Knowledge among the Middle and 
Working Classes,” by William Purdy. both were pronounced 
by the judges as “‘ productions of remarkable merit,” and each 
was considered as “having a point of superiority peculiar to 
itself.” The committee determined to publish the essays, and 
we cordially join their wish, “that they may fulfil the mission 
for which they were designed.” 
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Wuew raptur’d feeling doth the soul inspire, 
And swell the breast as with a living fire, 

That, brightly burning, plays around the heart, 
And to each object doth a glow impart ; 

Then do high thoughts and holy, quickly rise, 
And who would not those blissful moments prize 
When the freed spirit, soaring far above, 
Anticipates the joys of heavenly love ? 


But O how transient are these moments dear! 

And O how seldom can we snatch them here ! 

For whilst tumultuous passions loudly beat, 

The passive soul we vainly may entreat 

To grant those sweetest intervals of peace 

Which only come when throbbing passions cease ; 

Yet oft will mem’ry present cares dispel, 

And bring back thoughts on which we love to dwell. 


Ethics of the Fathers. 


Ifow blest are those who through a virtuous life 
Know nought of passion or of worldly strife ; 
But blessed, too, are they who can prevail 
When the fierce feelings of the heart assail ; 
The hero who to field of battle goes, 
And winneth trophies from his falien foes -- 
Not mightier he than he who can control 
Contending passions that oppress the soul. 
Torquay, June 16th, 5610. 


- — 


R. H. A. 


Mr. Natuan Derairs’ Patent Batu anv Stove. 

Own Saturday night last, we were invited, in common with the rest of 
the public press, to witness an experiment at the establishment of this 
gentleman at 221, Regent-street, and the advantages of the “* Patent 
Bath"—the ground of the invitation—were so fully and completely 
deve'oped, as to leave no room for doubt as to their future conve- 
nience. In an ordinary bath, forty-five gallons of cold water were 
thrown. <A tray of gas-jets (heating, by a most ingenious apparatus 
attached to the bottom of the vessel, a large amount of metallic sur- 
face, and keeping up, according to certain hydrostatic laws, a rapid 
succession of displacements as the fluid becomes gradually hot), raised, 
in the incredibly short space of five minutes, the temperature of the 
water to 106 degrees, the consumption of gas, which, like the time, 
was accurately measured by a bystander, being barely 28 feet, involv- 
ing a cost not exceeding five farthings! A lesser amount of time and 
gas would obviously have sufficed to obtain a sufficiency of heat for all 
practical purposes ; and hence the extraordinary novelty and economy 
of the process. The experiment, which took place in the presence of 
several scientific gentlemen, was pronounced conclusive by all who 
witnessed it; in fact, the generation of the hot water was so rapid, 
and the method of accomplishing it so casy and simple, as to leave 
not the remotest doubt of its availablencss in all public or private 
houses. The contrivance is remarkable for its extreme ingeniousness ; 
and it was intimated by Dr. Bachhoffner, who was among the guests, 
that he would in a short time make it the subject of an experimental 
lecture at the Polytechnic Institution. The expense of fitting up a 
bath, with the necessary apparatus—when a service of gas is at hand— 
is stated to be moderate ; and the convenience of having hot water at 
command in such large quantities cannot be over estimated, as a 
moment's reflection will determine. It can be got perfectly ready 
whilst an individual is preparing for the bath. 

We were also invited to cxamine a series of stoves constructed by 
Mr. Defries for culinary purposes. These are of several varieties, 
suited to the means of all classes of society. In one of them, the 
value of which was said to be 34, a cook might reast, steam, boil, and 
bake simultaneously, besides being provided with a recess for warming 
plates—the cost of the gas, supplied from a single ring of jets, being 
nearly defrayed by the savings of the waste, etc. Nothing, in fact, 
could be more obvious than the economical operation of these stoves, 
and we fully concurred in the eulogies bestowed upon them by the 
visitors. 

Let us add, that our respected co-religionist—who, by his invention 
of the dry gas-meter, has proved to our opponents that the Jews only 
require fair play to be on a par with Christians in arts and sciences— 
has achieved another triumph, and entitled himself to the gratitude 
and thanks of his brethren, which we hope will be evinced by the sup- 


| port tendered to him. 
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MONTEGO BAY. 
June 5th. 

By this opportunity I send you a file of papers, by which you 
will perceive that there is a strong desire on the part of some of 
the members of our congregation to build a new synagogue. The 
proposal has been greatly opposed, and | think very prudently so; 
for although our present building is in a rather dilapidated state, 
yet it could be repaired at a cost which would not be felt ; whereas 
the erection of a suitable place of worship (at this period) would 
demand much greater means than, I fear, could be raised by so 
limited a community, without impoverishing it to so serious an ex- 
tent as might tend to preclude the continued support of the syna- 
gogue after its erection. it has been suggested that a building 
fund should be allowed to‘accumulate for a few years prior to 
so important an undertaking being attempted. 

A very handsome and elaborately-chased silver salver has 
recently been presented by the Hebrew community of this place 
and the adjoining towns to Michael A. Nunes, Esq., as a token of 
gratitude and esteem for the important services rendered by him 
as Mohel.—J rom our own Correspondent. 


OMI 


IN 


Brussels. Dr. 


Dearu or Str Ropert Peri.—Among the mourners for the 
loss of this great statesman, the Jews of England may be particu- 
larly mentioned. The Municipal Corporation Reform Bill would 
never have passed the Lords had it not been for the much lamented 
Sir Robert, who also appears to have instilled into his children a 


spirit of religious toleration, such as was lately manifested by Mr. 
F. Peel. 3 


Jewisn Lirerary Sociery.—In our report of the meeting 
of this society last week, we inadvertently omitted to notice, 


among the literati present, the Rev. Herman Hiilzel, Reader of 
the Hambro’ Synagogue. 


Tue Prize Essays.—The following sums have been sub- 
scribed for the purpose of augmenting the amount to be awarded 
to the successful competitors: —Previously announced, £12 19s. 6d. 
Hertz Ben Pinchas (Manchester), 5s. 

St. Thomas, West Indies: —Mr. A. Wolff, 10s. 
(per ditto), 10s, 


For “S. Sternberg,” in our last, read ‘‘ D. Sternberg.” 

The following gentlemen have kindly consented to receive sub- 
scriptions from the friends of Hebrew leersture in the provinces ; 
viz.. Mr. David Hesse and Mr. M. H. Simonson, Manchester ; 
Mr. Bethel Jacobs, Hull; Rev. A. L. Green, Bristol; Rev. R. 1. 


Cohen, Dover; Rev. M. B. Levy, Brighton; Mr. A. B. Oppen- 
heimer and Mr. P. Silverstone, Birmingham. 


Dr. Pretto 


Jewish Huncarian Orricers’ Retier Funp.—Additional 
subscription—Mr. Alderman Salomons (per Rev. Dr. Schiller), 
5i. May other wealthy brethren follow this noble example, so that 


a sum may soon be raised to send these valiant but distressed 
men to America. 


BIRTHS, 


At Montego Bay, Jamaica, on the 2nd May, the wife of Henry A. Alberga, 
Esq., of a daughter. Also, on the 8th May, the wife of Benjamin Nunes, 
Esq., of a son. 

At Falmouth, W. I., on the 23rd May, the wife of Joseph Isaacs, Esq., of 
a son. Also, on the 26th May, the wife of Daniel A. Wetzilar, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

MARRIED, 


At Montego Bay, on the 19th May, by the Rev. A. P. Mendes, Henry I, 
Isaacs, Esq , to Rebecca, younger daughter of the late Benjamin Rodrigues, 
Esq. 

DIED, 

At Falmouth, W. I., on the 28th May, Eliza Alice, youngest daughter of 

George L. Castle, Esq. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


¢@=" Correspondents are respectfully informed that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless privete/y authenticated. 

L. C. and C. L. are requested to give their names and addresses (in confi- 
dence ), as a guarantee for the originality of their communications. 


— In the press, and shortly will be published, 
FREASURES OF OXFORD,” 


EING Compositions by the most eminent ancient Hebrew Writers, faith- 
fully Copied from Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by Rabbi 
H. EpeLMAN and Mr. Leopoipn DuKes, with Notes. Edited and Translated 
by M. H. Bressiav, Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
With the view of furthering the objects of the compilers, the following 
Gentlemen have kindly consented to receive the Names of Subscribers: — 
Tue Rev. Dr. Apter, Rapst. 
SAMPSON SAMUEL, Ese. 
Haim GueEpDALLa Esa. 
Wa.rter Josepns, Esq. 


Jewish Establishment for Young Ladies. 
3, Ravenscourt Terrace, Ravenscourt Park, Hammersmith. 
ISS NORTON, late of Jewin Street, City, begs to return her thanks to 
those who have hitherto confided their Children to her care, and to 
assure those disposed to favour her in her present Establishment, that it will be 
her constant study to merit their confidence ; her method of instruction being to 
facilitate the progress and improvement of her Pupils, at the same time devoting 
her attention to their morals and domestic comforts, 
Terms :— 
Including Music, French (Hebrew taught by a Master), and the 
general routine of an English Education - - - 26 Guineas, 
Under Ten Years of Age - - - - - - a; BO: 2s 
The house is pleasantly situated, surrounded by beautiful grounds, The 


Quarter commences the day of entrance, and one Vacation only throughout 
the vear, 


Per Annum. 


Motel de rEurope, Boulogne-Sur-‘Mer. 
HIS first-rate Establishment, situated on the Quay, opposite the Steam- 
Packet Station, the Customhouse, and near the Railway station, affords 
every accommodation to Travellers. Apartments, with airy bed-rooms, fine 
gardens, warm baths, stabling and lock-up coach-houses, etc., etc. 
*,* The Times paper daily. 
Drawing-rooms, 4 to 6 francs. Table d’hote dinners, 3 francs. 
Bed-rooms, 2 francs. Breakfast from 14 to 2 francs. 
Private dinners, 4 francs. Bath complete, 14 franc. 
To TRAVELLERS.—M. Zacnarie (the Consul of Turkey), of the Hotel de 
"Europe, Customs and Shipping Agent, forwards Goods, Furniture, Lug- 
gage, etc., to and from France, on terms much below the usual scale of charge. 


Board and Lodging House, 
70, Pershore Street, Birmingham. 
O be Let, with IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, the above Old Established 


Board and Lodging House, which has been established upwards of 30 


Years. The Proprietor (Mrs. Solomon) retires in consequence of ill-health 
only. Apply to the Proprietor, as above. 


Wanted, 


Respectable Young Man, as an Assistant, also a Youth, as an Appren- 


tice, at I. Ahlborn and Co.’s Haberdashery, Toy, and Fancy Establish- 
ment, Liverpool. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by 


Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 
24, Houndsditch, in the City of London, 4 


Friday, July 5, 1850, 
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